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lower are evidently from one window, 
while Etheldreda and Catherine are prob- 
ably from another window in the same 
church. The two decorative panels show- 
ing instruments of the Passion, with which 
the missing lower portions of the figures 
of Saint Etheldreda and Saint Catherine 
have been replaced, come, it is said, from 
Old Codlington 
Church in Cheshire,, 
as does all of the 
glass in the tracery. 
The central figure 
in the lower row, 
Saint Edward the 
Confessor, is evi- 
dently from a third 
source, although ev- 
ery portion of the 
glass is so closely 
related that one can 
not feel any discrep- 
ancy in color or in 
quality between one 
part and another. 
In detail and as a 
whole we may safely 
consider the window 
a complete and un- 
usually perfect ex- 
ample of a noble art. 
The window has 
been placed in the 
room with the mon- 
uments from the 
Chateau de Biron 
so that the last 
phases of two great 

Gothic arts, sculpture and stained glass, 
are now fittinglv represented side by side. 

D. F. 

TWO ROMAN HEADS 

AMONG the sculptures included 
in the brief account of the acces- 
sions in the Classical Depart- 
ment in last month's Bulletin 
are two which are interesting to study to- 
gether, as they illustrate the widely diver- 
gent tendencies of the art of sculpture in 
Rome during the period of the Empire, 
which resulted from the various influences, 




roman portrait head 
(front view) 



both native and foreign, that were brought 
to bear upon it. The first of these is a 
colossal portrait bust of porphyry, a re- 
markable work for its size, its fine quality, 
and the rarity of good sculptures in this 
material. It may be admitted at once 
that porphyry does not lend itself to sculp- 
ture so well as white marble, and its use 
indicates a decline 
in taste, although 
we know from liter- 
ary sources that its 
adoption in Rome 
began not later than 
the early years of 
the Empire, the sug- 
gestion as well as 
the material having 
been derived prob- 
ably from Egypt. 
Nevertheless, as it 
was accepted as a 
material for this art 
as well as for archi- 
tecture, it is impor- 
tant that we should 
have an example of 
it in our collection, 
and by singular good 
fortune the example 
we have been able 
to secure is one of 
the best known, a 
splendid specimen 
of Roman portrai- 
ture irrespective of 
its material. 
As will be seen 
from the illustrations, the bust is a frag- 
ment, broken off at the bottom, but in 
itself remarkably well preserved, the 
only damages it has sustained being 
the loss of the extreme tip of the nose 
and a few slight breaks in the hair. Its 
total height is 22f in. (57.4 cm.), and the 
height of the head alone, 13 in. (33 cm.). It 
represents a bearded man in middle life, 
with thick, wavy hair and a short beard 
and moustache, which scarcely cover the 
firm mouth and chin. The cast of coun- 
tenance is military rather than civilian, 
and indicates a soldier rather than a philo- 
sopher or poet. This indication is borne 
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out by what remains of the bust, which 
shows that he wore the palud amentum, or 
general's cloak, and this fact ought to give 
us some guidance in identifying the sub- 
ject, as in the period to which the work be- 
longs this cloak was a token of imperial 
rank. He must therefore have been either 
an emperor or an immediate member of an 
emperor's family. Among the emperors 
there is none to 
whose portraits the 
features bear suffi- 
cient resemblance 
to make an identifi- 
cation even prob- 
able, and among 
other possibilities, 
but one has yet been 
discovered which 
can be advanced 
conjecturally. This 
is Aelius Verus, 
whom Hadrian, be- 
ing childless, adop- 
ted as his son, with 
the intention of 
making him his heir 
to the empire, an 
intention which was 
not fulfilled because 
Aelius died shortly 
before his adoptive 
father, in the year 
138 A. D. To his 
head, as it appears 
on the coins which 
Hadrian struck in 
his honor, our bust bears a certain degree 
of similarity, both in the shape of the skull 
and in that of the features, and the style of 
the sculpture would conform to that of 
Hadrian's time, though it might also be 
somewhat later. Such being the case, and 
the evidence of the coins being by no 
means conclusive, it is wiser to leave the 
question of identity in abeyance for the 
present, trusting to future investigations 
to bring more satisfactory results. We 
can at all events be certain that it was a 
person of exalted rank, and that his prob- 
able date was not far from the middle of 
the second century of our era. Its model- 
ing is that of a master of the period. It 




roman portrait head 
(side view) 



was carved by a free, sure hand, to which 
the hard, brittle material offered no appar- 
ent obstacles, as we can see especially in 
the easy, natural manner in which the hair 
and beard are rendered. In the face the 
effort for likeness is tempered by a certain 
idealizing tendency which avoids the realis- 
tic detail of early Roman portraiture, evi- 
dently with the intention of gaining pro- 
portionately in no- 
bility, while on the 
other hand it is 
much more virile 
than the finicky por- 
traits of the period 
following that to 
which it has been 
assigned. 

The second sculp- 
ture is also a head, 
and the head is also 
a fragment, but it 
differs as widely as 
possible from the 
one just described 
in material, size, and 
the nature of the 
subject as well as its 
treatment. It is of 
white Greek marble, 
about two-thirds 
life-size, the length 
of the face from 
the hair to the bot- 
tom of the chin be- 
ing 4! in. (12.5 cm.), 
and it represents the 
goddess Athena, executed in the "archa- 
istic" style, that is, in imitation of archaic 
work. The taste for archaic sculpture man- 
ifested itself even in the later periods of 
Greek art, and continued through a consid- 
erable portion of the Imperial epoch in 
Rome. In a certain way it may be compared 
to the modern taste for pre-Raphaelite 
painting, and was probably due in the same 
manner to the appeal which the direct 
simplicity and the sincerity of those early 
efforts made to the connoisseurs and artists 
of later generations. During the first 
two centuries of the Roman empire this 
taste expressed itself in two ways, by the 
collecting of genuine archaic works, many 
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of which were brought from Greek lands 
to Rome, and, on the part of the sculptors, 
both by copying them and by making 
statues of their own in the archaic manner. 
The latter class may usually be readily 
recognized, for while the effort to appear 
archaic is evident, it is generally combined 
with a certain kind of sophistication which 
shows at a glance that the hand of the 
artist was not so primitive as he would have 
it appear, that he 
could have modeled 
with more truth to 
nature had he 
wished to, while in 
early Greek art the 
exact opposite was 
of course the case. 
One of the great 
charms of archaic 
Greek sculpture is 
that it shows us how 
earnest were the 
struggles of the 
sculptors to do bet- 
ter than they could, 
especially when we 
remember that it 
was this spirit which 
carried their art to 
its perfection. 

It is among these 
Roman works of ar- 
chaic style that our 
head of Athena be- 
longs. Whether it 

was copied directly from an archaic figure 
or merely modeled in that style it would 
be difficult to say without more testi- 
mony than we possess. In any case 
it is a most attractive example of its 
class, wrought with great delicacy in the 
modeling of the face, and with the utmost 
elaboration in the treatment of the hair 
and the ornaments upon the front of the 
helmet. In the mouth, perhaps, the sculp- 
tor chiefly betrays his late origin, for while 
he has given it the characteristic archaic 
smile, it is modeled with greater mobility 
than an early sculptor would have been 
able to give it. But in the treatment of 
the brow and cheeks, and the setting of the 
eyes, as well as in the general lines of the 
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face, he has successfully caught the 
ancient spirit, and he followed another 
archaic custom, which though not universal 
was not uncommon, in having the eyes of a 
different material inserted. These have 
disappeared. 

Within the limits of the period in which 
these archaistic works were popular in 
Rome it is not possible to fix even an 
approximate date for this head, as they 
were all imitative 
rather than original, 
and we cannot trace 
any development of 
style among them 
which would help to 
differentiate their 
dates. The most 
famous of them in 
our time is the walk- 
ing figure of Arte- 
mis from Pompeii, 
now in the Museum 
of Naples. That 
statue could not 
have been made 
later than 79 A. D., 
in which year Pom- 
peii was destroyed. 
Between its head 
and ours there is a 
strong stylistic re- 
semblance, but all 
that can be safely 
deduced from this 
fact is the possibility 
that our head was executed as early as the 
first century of the Empire. 

E. R. 

THE SAINTS IN RAPHAEL'S 
ALTARPIECE 
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<HE interest which has been shown 
in Mr. Morgan's Madonna di 
Sant' Antonio since its arrival in 
New York may make it worth 
while to discuss briefly a detail which 
has nothing to do with the quality of 
the painting as a work of art, namely, 
the identity of the saints introduced by 
Raphael on each side of the throne. In 
regard to three of these there has been 
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